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“THE FLOWERS THE BABY 
REACHES FOR.” 
By Mary Bradley. 
The little life-dream at an end, 

White ribbons fluttering at the door, 
Now, for my sorrow-stricken friend, 
I could do only one thing more. 
Forth to the place where, in despite 
Of snowflakes on the wintry air, 


Still bloomed the red rose and the 
white, 
Still nodded lilies tall and fair, 
I went to buy white violet, 


White hyacinth, and snowdrop, too, 
And lily of the valley set 


With purest, sweetest bells that 
grew. 

“Make me a wreath of them,” I said, 

“To crown a dear dead baby's head; 


And pluck a handful just as sweet 
To strew upon her little feet.” 
“All white?” the asked “Ah, 
no!”’- 


Her foreign 


woman 


accents soft and low 


“The bright flowers please the babies 
more; 
Get some of those she reaches for.” 
And then she brought me _ dainty 
things, 
All flecked with pink and purple 
spots, 
Like butterflies with splendid wings, 
And blue-bells and forget-me-nots, 


And tiny daisies tipped with red, 
And cowslips golden as the sun; 

All which (because of what she said) 
I sent the precious little one. 


Next day, beside her dear dead child, 


Through tender tears the mother 
smiled; 
For in the midst of glowing hues, 


Soft rosy pinks and delicate blues, 
The little lovely waxen face 
Showed almost its own life-like grace 
And reaching for the happy thought 
By such a radiant vision brought, 
We seemed to see the baby’s eyes 
Opening within the heavenly land, 
And hear her laugh with sweet sur- 
prise 
At the bright blossonis in her hand, 
While the dear Christ that children 
blessed 
Folded her softly to his breast. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


held 
Wales the 
which women will be 


On Nov. 1, there will be 
throughout England 


first elections at 


and 


eligible as mayors, aldermen and town 
and county councillors. 


The Parliament of Iceland is now in 
and 12,000 
a majority of all the adult 
Iceland—have petition 
Parliamentary suffrage. They already 
have the municipal vote. 


session, nearly women— 
women of 


sent in a for 


Thousands of men in Hungary the 
other day marched in _ procession 
through the streets, to show their wish 
for manhood suffrage—universal suf- 
frage, as the press reports erroneously 
eall it. No one ridicules them; only a 
statesman of their nation said 
that the government was ready to give 


own 


| them what they wanted, and that the 
| procession was therefore like an effort 
| “to kick in an open door.” Almost at 
the same time with the Hungarian pro- 
women in Scot- 


cession, thousands of 


land marched through the streets of 
| Edinburgh to show their wish for a 
| vote. A graphic description of the 
|} scene, taken from Women’s Franchise, 


| will be found elsewhere. 

another 
column, the Mr. 
John Coleman Adams, one of the trus- 


read, in 
letter by 


fail to 
admirable 


Let no one 


tees of Tufts College, giving the “true 
the there 
against co-education. 


inwardness” of movement 


Rev, Antoinette Brown Blackwell, 
| the only one still living of the speakers 
at the first National 
Convention, held at Worcester, Mass., 
on Oct. 23 24, 1850, invited 
to send a letter to be read at the an- 
nual meeting of the Massachusetts W 


Woman's Rights 


and was 


S. A., which is in session in that city 
as the Woman's Journal goes to press 
(Cct. 24). At the 
rounded by a tribe of 


age of S82, and sur- 


she is still so youthful in spirit that, 
instead of a letter, she has sent a poem, 
the occasion. It will be 


written for 





found in another column. 

Mrs. Caroline F. Corbin of Chicago, 
jin the latest ‘“Remonstrance”’ issued 
lby the M. A. O. F. E. S. W., claims 
| that the defeat of municipal woman 
| suffrage by a tie vote in the 1e:ent 
| Chicago Charter Convention was due 


to the unwomanly behavior of the wo- 
men who came before the Charter Con- 
vention te. plead for it. As the peti- 
led by Jane Addams, Mrs. 
other are 
highly respected in 
papers of that city are 
making fun of Mrs. Corbin’s charge. 
Some of them simply reprint 
of the suffrage committee, as 


unswer 


tioners were 
Henrotin and 
among the 
Chicago, the 


women who 


most 


the 
names 
the to her absurd accusa- 
that S7 


best 


tion It will be remembered 


| organizations, w ith an aggregate mem- 





bership of 10,000 women, petitioned the 


Chicago Charter Convention for suf 
frage, while only one small society 


(Mrs. Corbin’s) petitioned against it. 


| 
| 


SCOTLAND’S GREAT PROCESSION. | 


Edinburgh, the ancient capital of 
Scotland, has taken her own share in 
pageant and procession, royal, demo- 
cratic, or revolutionary; but probably 
her green hill, gray dreaming palace, 
stately streets, and great battlements 
land tower never looked down upon a 


demonstration auite so unique, one 


more impressive to the thoughtful eye, 
the women's 
afternoon, Oct, 5. 


quent than that of 


cession on Saturday 


The rallying point of the procession 


was the King’s Park, under the shad- 
ow of Arthur's Seat by St. Margaret's 
Loch, and here in the delicate, soft 


}sunshine of an autumn = afternoon 


hundreds of women in 


Not from Edin- 


were gathered 


earriages and on foot. 


burgh alone, but from Glasgow, Aber- 
}deen, Dundee and IJ)unfermline they 
came. 

Long before the hour fixed for start- 


hill was covered 


attentive, 


|ing, the slope of the 


by a silent, and 


crowd, watching the 
At half-past 


|o’elock the procession was formed, 


rather puzzled 


proceedings below. three 


and 


headed by mounted police, followed 
by the gracious and dignified presi- 
ldent of the society, Miss 8. E. S. 
Mair, in whose carriage also drove 


Lady Frances Balfour, Miss Mair, and 
Mair. It 
thousand 


Colonel numbered between 


two and three women, and 
in the very homeliness and simplicity 
of its appearance lay its strength and 
It was as plainly in earnest 
the heroic 
demonstrations of history. 
of Saturday that lined the streets of 
Edinburgh to watch it pass, a crowd 


million—for if 


dignity. 


as any of great popular 


The crowd 


estimated at nearly a 
women came in hundreds to join the 
procession, men and women flocked in 
thousands to look on—showed that it 
felt and however dimly, 
something of this earnest spirit 

It was a quiet, watchful, undemon- 


understood, 





vrandchildren, | 


or in its own distinctive way more elo- | 


pro- 


perhaps | 


, 








strative crowd, after the characteristic 


Edinburgh manner. Here and there a 


woman waved her handkerchief from 





some balcony or window, recognizing 


ja friend in the procession; now and 
jthen a man saluted it by raising his 
| 

lhat. There were cynical, amused, per- 


plexed or friendly smiles on the faces 


j}of the lookers-on. But beyond the 
usual witticisms flung at it by the 
man in the street, such as, “Go home 
| and mind the baby,” “Better darn 
| your stockings,” “You'll get six 
|months for this,” there was no obvi- 
ous antagonism 

|} On the other hand, the conventional 
| idea of the noisy. way woman suf- 
| fragist, as depicted by the press and 
in cnrtoons, must have received a rude 


There absolutely nothing 


in this quiet 


shock. was 


orderly regiment of ear- 


nest women—workers in every depart- 
ment of life, householders and bread- 
winners, young and old, all united in 
la common loyalty to their cause—to 


suggest the virago cf popular imagina- 


tion. And so, by ancient palace and 


abbey, up the broad, winding road, and 


through stately streets, the procession 


guarded by police, went on 


of women, 


its quiet way. Amongst their numbers 


walked several men—notably one well- 


known clergyman—who were chival- 
rous and true enough to show their 
| sympathy with its cause. 

| At the doors of the Synod Hall, 
| w here the meeting was to be held, it | 
halted. An immense audience, which 
| filled every seat, and overflowed into 
ithe hall below, speedily assembled. | 
Miss Mair took the chair at the first 


Lady Steel presided over the 
Pillar Hall. Miss 


Mair, upon rising to speak, was greet- 


meeting. 


other, held in the 

ed with enthusiastic applause. 
The other speakers Mrs. 

pard, Miss Pankhurst, Mrs. Billington- 


were Des- 


Greig, Mrs. Philip Snowden, Mrs. 
, Pethick Lawrence and Miss Lees. The 
| : ° 

eloquence and enthusiasm of the 


| ladies is always fresh and stimulating, 
| and on this occasion they spoke with 
| delightful and distinction. 
| The following 
| Mrs. 


C. -2ankhurst, 


power 
resolution, moved by 
by Miss 
carried 


and seconded 
LL.B., 
enthusiastically, 


Despard 
was 
unanimously and 
amid cheers: “That this meeting calls 
upon the Government to bring in next 
measure to extend the Par- 
liamentary franchise to and 
thereby remove an injustice which has 


session a 





women, 


for so many years disgraced the na- 
Mrs. Billington-Greig 
this meeting 


tion’s history.” 
“That 


| moved: resolves 





REV. ANTOINETTE BROWN 





| tutional 





BLACKWELL. 


to translate its enthusiasm into 


till the bar of sex disqualification is 
removed, and the citizenship of women 
becomes an established fact.’ Mrs. 


Philip Snowden seconded, and the res- | 


olution Was unanimously adopted amid 


great enthusiasm. 


A religious meeting was held on 


Sunday afternoon in the Queen's Hall, 
particularly emphasizing the essential- 
ly spiritual side of the enfranchise- 
ment of women, and clergymen of dif- 
ferent took 


denominations part. 


PHEBE COUZINS AGAIN. 


Miss Phebe Couzins at one time ad 
vecated woman suffrage but she 
ceased to believe in it Many years ago. 


Ever since, at intervals, her change of 


mind has heen announced with a great 


flourish of trumpets, as a piece of 


fresh and highly important news. 


was thus telegraphed 
‘jated 


Last summer it 
all 


Press, 


over the country by the Asso 


and now it has just been an- 


nounced again. It looks as if genuine 


anti-suffrage news must he rather 


Scarce 
Equal rights news, on the contrary, 


This vear we have had five 


Norway 


abounds 
has given 

suffrage, 
eligible to 


victories to report: 
full 


has 


Parliamentary 
them 


women 


Sweden made 


municipal offices. Denmark has given 


them the right to vote for members of 


boards of public charities and to serve 


m such boards, the Oklahoma Consti- 


Convention gave them school 
made 
al- 


councillors. 
A. &. &. 


suffrage, and Great Britain has 


eligible to serve as mayors, 


and 


them 


dermen, town county 


The New York suffragists last week 


held an excellent State Convention, 


which was very poorly reported in the 
press. We hope to have a good report 


next week. 


Much seeming wickedness is really 
disease, and can be cured. Dr. Bernard 
tells of 


was a 


Hollander, in a recent lecture, 
a boy, sixteen years old, 
liar, a thief, a bully, without a sense 


de- 


who 


of decency, and a_ mischievous 
stroyer of property. 


more dangerous 


He grew continu- 
until he was 
Dr. Hollander 
operation. A _ strip of 


ously 
brought up in 
suggested an 


court. 


bone was removed from his skull, and 
the patient’s bad tendencies vanished. 
He has become a normal and amiable 


boy. Great is surgery! 


def- | 
inite action, and not to cease working | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead has written 
for the Woman’s Journal an interesting 
and 


(‘ongress at 


report of the Hague Conference 


the International Peace 
Munich It will 
Miss 


Interborough 


uppear next week. 
Strachan, 


School 


(irace president of 

reache:s’ 
New York, 
Council of School 
York State at 


the 
Association of Greater 


spoke before the 
Superintendents of New 
Albany on Oct. 17, 


lution in favor of equal pay for women. 


reso- 


and offered a 


Rose L, Iritz beat the world’s type- 
writing record and retained the cham- 
pionship, which she has held for three 
years, in the contest held last week at 
the 


Garden, 


in Madison Square 
She 5,019 


Business Show 
New York. 
from manuscript in 


wrote 


words one hour, 
| with only S1 errors, leaving a net score 
of 5,214 the 
| average nearly 


minute. 


words for hour, at an 


speed of ST words a 


Those who stood second, third 
|} and fourth were men. 


| Baroness Goto, wife of one of Jap 


|} an's leading statesmen, who is now ad- 


justing difficult problems of adminis- 


tration as Governor of Manchuria, 


has been travelling incognita’ in 


| this country for the last four months, 
|}in order to gain insight into Ameri- 
jcan ideas, especially of home and 
home-making. The baroness is de- 


scribed as a charming woman, young, 


highly educated, and ambitious for the 


best things. With characteristic mod- 


esty, she declines to give an off-hand 


| opinion on American customs. “Every 


| country has its strong side and its 


the view 
“We 
our 


side,” is broad 


the 


own 


weak eXx- 


pressed by baroness, can 


see our Strength and own 


| weakness better by going away from 
our but 


the 


own country, we cannot 


see 


strength and weakness of other 


countries in a short visit, We can see 
only in part; it takes a long time, great 
and a 
mind to distinguish fairly the strong 
the 


‘are in observation very open 


and weak points of any nation.” 


Miss Jean Gordon, State factory in- 


the 
the 
| Southern Textile Conference just held 


spector of Louisiana, was one of 


two women delegates attending 


at Nashville, Tenn. Miss Gordon was 


cordially received, and served upon all 


the important committees. She was 
refused admission, however, when she 
sought to inspect the work rooms of 


the Morgan «& 


bag factory. 


Hamilton Company’s 


Miss Gordon was accom- 


panied on the trip to the factory by 
Mrs. Grace Chamberlain, president of 
the Era Club of New Orleans; Co!. M 
W. Connolly, State factory inspecto1 


for Tennessee, and Albert E. 
the Nashville 
and president of the Trades and Labor 
Council. 


Hill, edi- 


tor of Labor Advocate, 
The party were told that no 


one could be let in without a special 
and he 
Nashville, 
factories at 
Ala., 


Orleans. 


| permit from the manager, 
out of 
Miss 


Rome, 


was 
town. After leaving 
Gordon inspected 
Ituntsville, be- 
New 


Sanderson, 


and 
fore returning to 
Mrs. 


Cobden Richard 


Cobden’s daughter, one of the most 
earnest workers for equal suffrage in 
England, and one of the women sent 


to Holloway Gaol for her activity in 


the cause, is now visiting this coun- 


try. She and her husband landed last 


from there 


Cobden 


going 
Mrs. 
expects to be in from 
Dec. 12, willing to 
speak on “Why I Went to Prison,” or 
“The Citizenship of 
“Women 


week in Canada, 


direct to Chicago San- 


derson Boston 
Dec. 1 to and is 
Women,” or 
in Politics.” Her permanent 
address while in America will be Care 
of the Bank of British North America, 
New York City. Mrs. Cobden Sander- 
‘son is all 


as a most charming woman. 


who know her 
Mr. Ed- 
win D. Mead was filled with indigna 
tion 

ment. 


described by 


when he heard of her imprison- 

“Mrs. Cobden 
jail? Is it possible!” he said to one of 
the editors of the Woman’s Journal. 
“Why, my wife and I were entertained 
at her house the last time we were 
abroad. She is one of the gentlest and 
sweetest women I ever met, and the 
mistress of one of the most beautiful 
homes in England!” It is hoped that 
as many of the suffragists as possible 
take advantage of the chance to 
hear her, 


Sanderson in 


will 
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ENGLAND’S NEW DEPARTURE. 


On Nov. 1, there will be held| 
throughout England and Wales the | 
first elections at which women, under | 


the new law, are eligible to election 





as mayors, aldermen and town and 


county councillors. It will be inter- 


esting to see how many are chosen. | 


Prebably the number will be few at 


those who are elected will do | 


first, but 


good sery ice. 


SUFFRAGE QUALIFICATIONS. 


Acvepting, as we do, the Jeffersenian 
formula that de-ive 
their just powers from the consent of 


“governments 


the governed,” what limitations can be 
To 


our: | 


imposed upon the suffrage? 

first of all 

is suffrage? 
that ques ion | 

admirable 

before the New 

“Suffrage is the authoritative 


justly 


decide, we must ask 
“What 


Stone 


eelves: 


Lucy answereil 


years ago, in her addres 


in IS7, Jersey Legis- 
lature: 


expression of an opinion in regard to |} 


principles, measures and men; and the 
* ‘ ‘ ; 
essence of suffrage is rational choice. 


Evidently, therefore, no person van 


the right of suffrage | 
reison, is incapab'e of 
IIe or 
voting by 


miy 


exercise 
for 
making a 


really 
who, any 


rational choice. sie 
the form of 


a Dox: 


go through 
piece of paper in 


may 
putting ¢ 
“no” proposition. 


say “yes,” or to any 


But such a person does not vote; he is 


voted; is expressing somecne e'se’s 
opinion, having none of his own 
Moreover, voting is not merely an e<- 
pression of individual opinion; it als» 


helps to control the action of others, 

Accordingly, many persons are right 
fully excluded from voting; 
for immaturity; the idiot, for imbecili- 


the. minor, 
ty; the insane, for incapncity; the alien, 
for lack of responsibility. Others sti.l 


he eliminated, who are in 


intelligent 


remain to 


capable of giving an voe 
or who do not help to support the gov- 
ernment. Payment of a tax, a set lel 
write, 


these 


and me 
None of 


necessarily conflict with the prine ple, 


abode, ability to read 


common requirements. 


for each and all of these disquelifica- 
tions are supposed to indicate more o1 


less unfitness for rational choice in 
public affairs. Moreover, it is ne e; 
sary to appoint a definite time and | 


place and method wherein and whe.e 


by the choice shall be exerci-e I. 


Sut when we exclude from cho ve 
citizens presumably competent, by im- 
posing qualifications in their nature 
insurmountable, qualifications which 


amount of effort can overcome, w 


injustice. If, 


no 


de an for instance, 


limit suffrage by the word “male,” we 
violate the principle, sinc? women, 
equally with men, are capable of ri- 
tional choice. 
Opponents of equal suffrage for 
women, in order to justify themselves, 
that all 


making a 


must prove women are inea- 


pable of rational choice 
What then can be more absurd than to 
have such a restriction advocated by | 
a woman, who, in doing so, is trying | 
to prove that her own opinion, being 
that of a value? 


Bm. B. B. 


woman, is without 





OLD AGE PENSIONS FOR WOMEN. 


The International Typographical | 
Union, composed of the most skilful | 
workmen of the printing craft in the | 
United States and Canada, has recent- | 
ly adopted a carefully considered sys- | 
dol- | 


lars a week for members sixty years of 


tem of old-age pensions of four 


age and upwards, after twenty years’ 


membership, provided they have no 


other income or means of support. 

Sooner or later a system of old-age 
pensions for destitute persons will be 
enacted. Whenever that is done, suf- 
fragists must see to it that women are | 
have 


overlooked. Courts 


decided that women 


not some- | 
times 
voters) are not legally included in the | 
Moreover, the desti- 
children, 


(not being 
word “persons.” 
tute of young 
prived of their husbands’ support by | 
accident, death, or desertion, should 
be aided by their city or town in 
keeping their families together, not as 


mothers de- | 


"| Each 


| will he devoted to business, 


| recreation 


one afternoon, 


|} Mest 


} can suffragists who are planning 


| delegates have the right of a 


an act of charity, but as a matter of 
social justice for service rendered, and 
as a measure of enlightened states- 
manship. To ensure equal participa- 
tion in public protection, women need 
equal suffrage as a prerequisite. 





H, B. B. 
INTERNATIONAL NOTES. 
Holland. 
The next meeting of the Inierna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Alliance will 


be held in Amsterdam, June 15-21 in- 
clusive. Dr. Aletta Jacobs, President 
of the Dutch Woman Suffrage Aszocia- 
tion, writes: “We lented th? 
Concert Building for the whole week 


have 


One of the halls will be occupied by 
the Central Bureau from the beginning 
In this building there is one 
which will ho!d 2,000 
ple, and another which will hold 450. 
om 


of June, 
large hall peo- 


There are three smaller halls, ac 


modating about 100 each, as well as 
several ni-e rooms for committee mest 
ings, which may he occupied by ce!e- 
gates from the different countries. One 


of these halls will be occupied during 


the meeting by the Central Bueau 
and one by the press. Everywhere 
there is plenty of fresh air and good 


light.’ 
The first draft of 
been sent to the presidents of the vari- 


the program has 
ous countries for criticism and alte:a- 
The last evening of the Confer- 
will 


tion. 
ence probably be occupied by a 


farewell given by the 
Woman 
Alliance. 


filled by 


supper 
the 
The other evenings will be 


Suffrage Association to 


programs of 
be entitled to 


propaganda. 


country will two 


speikers, one to have twenty minutes 
upon the evening program, and one t9 
have five minutes. The cuestion of 
woman suffrage will, therefore, he pre- 
of able 


diffe:eit 


sented from the point of view 


representatives of thirteen 


The sessions 


morning 
and 


nationalities. 
to the 
era 
the 


after- 


discussion of questions which con 


the methods of 


cause of 


advancing 
The 


ted to 


best 


woman suffrage 


noons will be mostly dey 1es 


and 


a young people’s meet- 


ing will be held. 
The Dutch women ale laboring dili- 
gently for the success of the meting. 


They have already secured pledzes of 
sufficient money to pay the expenses of 
entertaining this Conference. Kivery 
indication promises a large atten lance, 
harmonious and 


a successful program, 


hospitable entertainment on tlie 
Any Ameri- 


for a 


vart of the Dutch people. 


next summer, should 


a date for Amsie:dam 


European trip 
fail 
in June, 

Each 
ance is entitled to six delegates. These 
vote. Six 


not to make 


country auxiliary to the All 


alternates are also appointed, and in 
fails, an alternate 
The International 


cause delegate 


any 
may take her place 





reflects that the total number of Ice- 
landic women is only 40,000, and that 
at least half of these are under six- 
teen years of age, it will be seen that 
the petition represents a majority of 
adult women. This is a most remark- 
able achievement, and has never been 
accomplished in any other land. The 
governmental party desires to take up 
the itself. The 
other party desires that the questions 
of man suffrage and woman suffrige 
shall be The 
women also take this point of view. If 
the bill should fail to go through th 
Parliament this year, it will be b>- 
cause the political parties differ as to 
the method by means of which women 
shall be enfranchised. This news 
comes from Fru Briet Asmundson, edi 
paper in Ic2!and 


woman question by 


discussed toge-her. 


tor of the women’s 


Sweden. 


Particularly active work is in prog 
ress in Sweden by way of preparation 
for the coming Parliament in January. 
New 
ally effected, and the women have been 
summer in 


organizations are being continu 


energetically active’ all 
holding meetings throughout the coun- 
The women are hopeful that the 
will 


try. 


coming Parliament record some 
signal advance to the cayse. Ceriainly 
the particu- 


larly deserve reward for their lahos 


women of Sweden most 


for, in proportion to the population, 
they possess the largest suffreg> or- 
| ganization in the world 


Dut *h | 


excursions, etc. Upon} 


South Africa. 


Active organizations for woman suf- 
and small in 
Natal 


Town. It is to he 


frage, although new 


and in Cap? 
that 


South 


numbers, exist in 
tle:e 
Afri- 
und 


hope 
ganizations will effect a 
Woman Suffrage Ass 
enter the International .A 


ean ination 


linvee before 








mined to print a paper of their own, 
and this they are doing. It is called 
the Woman’s Union, and is published 
in the sole interest of the rights of 
women. To publish a woman suffrage 
paper in Russia is true heroism. Such 


workers deserve the enfranchisement 
which will surely come to them in 
time. 


Carrie Chapman Catt. 





COMERS AND GOERS. 


friend, Mr. McCulloch of 
Ill., delighted us by unex- 
during a flying 
visit to Boston, a few days ago. He 
reports Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCul- 
loch as health, and all 
the children When asked if 
his wife’s duties as justice of the peace 
interfered with the 
home, Mr. McCullech threw back his 
head and laughed aloud. Many pleas- 
ant hailing the Pacific 
Coast to Maine, look in at our office, 
than Mr. 


Our good 
Evanston, 
pectedly dropping in, 


improving in 
as well. 


happiness of his 


faces, from 


but few pleasanter ones 
MeCulloch’s, 


The Texas Federation of Women's 
Clubs will meet Nov. 19-22 at Waco. 


This State Federation is only ten years 
old, but it already has a membership 
of 24% clubs, aggregating 7,258 women, 
and has a fine record of work. The 


kindergarten work and the School of 
Industrial Art have been brought to 
their present usefulness by club 
women. Civic Improvement, Library 
Work, Household Economics, Educa- 
tion, History, Lectures, are some of 


the subiects to be treated at the com- 


ine convention. Musiv is to be a 
| special feature—the encouragement of 
Texas talent. There will be a contest 


the next meeting in Amsterdam. 
Australia. 

The persistent workers of Vi-toris 
lare again engaged in a campnxign t»| 
remove the last rectriction whith 
stands between them and tull enfran 
chisement, und they report that a 
larger number of Parliamentary mem 
hers is favorable this year than ever 
hefore. 

Germany. 

The biennial meeting of the German 
Woman Suffrage Association has just 
been held in Frankfort, The public 
meetings were attended by large audi- 


ences, and many evidences of increase | 
The 
constitution has been altered and made 


sentinment were shown there 


more in conformity with the constitu- 
tions of other auxiliaries. When thi 
| association was first orzanizel, it was 


| sible to 


Alliance has associate members as | 
well, who pay an annual fee of $5.00, 
These associate members’ receive 


without extra charge, any publications 
Alliance, confer 
and 


including its 
international 


At the meetings 


of the 


ence reports its or- 


gain, “Jus Suffragii.” 


of the delegates, they are permitted to | 


| speak and to propose business, hut not 


to vote 
Norway. 


Undoubte lly, many of our America®: 


merly the constituencies were so large | 


served as 
and the 
erigina! 


that four or five deputies 
each, 
The 


The 


representatives from 


elections were indirect. 


voters elected a proxy. proxies 


elected the deputies to the Storthing. | 


Fru Qvam thinks that these proxies 
might have been willing to elect 4 
woman to serve with three or four 


| men as the representatives of the dis- 


the original 
be willing to have a 


them in 


she doubts if 


but 
electors will 


trict, 
Wwo- 
and no 


man man 


Parliament. 


represent 


These facts will awaken 


new interest in the next Norwegian 
| elections. 
Iceland. 
The Althing, the Icelandic Parlia- 


All the mem- 

willing to 
women, and the 
laid before 


ment, is now in session. 


bers express themselves 


grant suffrage to 


woman's organization has 


this Parliament a petition signed by 


almost 12,000 women, and when one 


Avgspurg. The paper is published on 
the tirst and fifteenth of every month. 
The price for the whole year, p°st 
paid, is six marks, or $1.50. The office 
is Berlin C-19, tirunstrasse 4. Fiau 
Cnuer, the editor of this paper, has 
| suffragists will be expecting to hear been the leader of the suffrage move 
| that some Norwegian women will be | @e@t in Germany for se-eral years 
sittine in the next Parliament. The She is a woman of education, progres- | 
President, Fru Qvam, writes me that sive thought and true refinement. The 
this is hardly to be expected. By tie paper is progressive, newsy and good 
new law of elections, carried in 1905, )to read. This paper has been pub- 
one deputy only is to be elected from | 
each constitvency, by direct vote.  For- 





impossible to do this, owing to the 


peculiar law which renide:ed it 
for 
‘utions, 7 


ished, 


women to organize potiical asso 
‘his law has not been abol 


but it has heen found to be pos 
the 
and 
the 


carry on the work for 


’ 


whaje country from the free cities 


those States which do not possess 


law prohibiting political meetings. 
Any suffragists who read German 

will do well to subseribe for Die? 

Frauenbewegung, edited by Minna 


Cauer, and which contains a monthly 
“Zeitschrift fur Frauen- 
edited by Dr. Jur. Anita 


supplement. 
stimmrecht,” 


lished for some years by Frau Cauer at 


her own expense, and her labor, like 
}that of other reformers, has heen 
given without reward. The payer has 
had a pronounced effect upon the 
Situation in Germany, and will be a 


welcome addition to the list of papers 


read by American suffragists. 


Russia. 
The friends report that the govern- 
ment reserves the right to siabmit all 
papers and journals to heavy penal- 


ties without trial, whenever any word 
which displeases the local governor or 
chief of The 
sion of papers occurs continually, and 


police appears. suppres- 
naturally editors are extremely careful 
how they present popular opinion, or 
theories concerning 
has rendered 


express plans or 
future action. This fact 
it impossible to continue the agitation 
for woman through the 
columns of the ordinary press. The 
suffrage Russia, 
are this 
but de‘er- 


suffrage 


workers of 
dismayed at 


brave 


however, not 


condition, have resolutely 


among Texas composers, and a reward 
the Federation, each 


given. Through 
year 14 scholarships are presented to 
girls who are striving for an educa 
tion, by the colleges and universities 
in Texas. The women have also se- 
ured «» Pure Food Law and a Juvenile 
Court Bill 
A NIGHT NURSERY. 
Day nurseries for the children of 


working peo;le are now common, and 
recognized as a improve- 


jare great 

ment upon leaving young children 
locked up alone at home, or having 
them turned out into the street in 
the care of “little mothers” not much 
older than themselves, while the real 
mother is away at work. A school of 
|social science in New York now pro- 
|poses to start a night nursery, the 
lfirst of its kind. Its object is to en 
able parents in imoderate’ ciream- 


illegal | 


stances to take an evening out with- 


out having to hire caretakers for the 
ichildren. The plan is that several 
families shall join together to sup- 
port a night nursery, so that the ex- 
pense for each will be greatly less- 
ened, and the _ service be brought 
|within the reach cf people of moder- 
ate means. The salary of the trained 
nurse and room rent will be divided 





between ten or a dozen families. The 
children can be kept over night, if de- 
sired. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Ohio. 

The Ohio W. S. A. held its annual 
meeting in the Central Christian 
Church at Youngstown, Oct. 10 and 11. 
The Youngstown Telegram says: 

“The convention of the Ohio W. S. 


\. is conceded to be one of the largest 
ever held in the State. There have 
been large audiences at every session 
ind those in attendance have been the 
city’s representative citizens, men and 
women, besides many distinguished 
visitors from other cities.” 

Hon. W. B. Kilpatrick, Mayor of 
Warren, gave the address of welcome 
Thursday afternoon. He brought for- 


mal felicitations from the Association 
of Ohio Mayors, and delivered them 
so well that he was greeted with 


rounds of applause. 


Mrs. Pauline Steinem of the Toledo 
school board made the opening ad- 
dress, dwelling upon co-operation be- 
tween the school and the home. 
“Every mother,” she said, “should be 
something of a teacher, and every 
teacher something of a mother.” She 


advocated vacation schools as a 
means of keeping children well occu- 
pied and away from the streets; also 
a State scholarship fund to pay poor 


parents a sum equal to what their 
children could earn, thus’ enabling 
them to keep the children in school 


instead of sending them too early to 
work. 

Mrs. Steinem was first suggested as 
a candidate for the school board by 
the late Mayor “Golden Rule” Jones, 
and she ran far ahead of her ticket. 
She is president of the Jewish Coun- 
cil of Women of Toledo and of the 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and she took an active part in secur- 
ing the passage of the juvenile couri 


bill. Mrs. Steinem is her own house- 
keeper, and is the mother of four fine 
sons. 


Mrs. E. O. Buxton of Canton gave 
greetings from the Ohio W. C. T. U. 
The convention sent a message of 
sympathy to one of its most active 








members in the past, Mrs. J. T. Mc- 
Connell of Lincoln avenue, Toledo, 
who was critically ill. 

A discussion followed on the best 
way to increase the number of women 
on Ohio school boards. 

Thursday afternoon was devoted 
mainly to reports, which showed much 
good work. 

Mrs. Margaret D. Bigelow, 
Rev. Herbert S. Bigeiow, 
greetings from the Ohio 
and Referendum League. Mrs. Bige- 
low is a college woman, and the 
mother of two beautiful children. She 
studied medicine and took her doc- 
tor’s degree after her marriage. 

Greetings from the Ladies of the 
Maccabees were given by Mrs. Nellie 
C. V. Heppert of Akron. 

Thursday evening Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton gave her annual address 
as president. She deprecated the idea 


wife of 
brought 
Initiative 


that suffragists were short-haired 
women with uphappy homes. She 
said: “Women are never in the con- 
struction corps. They are always in 
the repair gang. Men fight and get 
wounded, and it is the women who 
make the repairs. Women are suf- 


fragists because they want the home 
element expressed in the State, and 
for this it is necessary to have a vote.” 

Mrs. Florence Kelley spoke on child 
labor. She said: “Right here in 
Youngstown, I saw today the smallest 
boy I have ever seen, North or South, 
hired for steady employment. He was 
running an elevator. In Ohio, it is le- 


gal for a child to work ten jours a 
day; in Colorado, he may work only 
eight.” 

She contrasted the conditions ef 


women’s and children’s labor in the 
States where women cannot vote and 
in those where they can. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw spoke briefly on 
temperance. 

Tom Johnson Speaks. 

Hon. “Tom” Johnson, Mayor of 
Cleveland, who is campaigning for re- 
election, with meetings held in a big 


tent, said it was a relief to get away 
from the tent and ihe hurly-burly of 
politics and to come among women. 


“lL am ashamed to make an argument 
in favor of woman suffrage. [t seems 
to be so self-evident,” he said. “I 
have often heard so-called arguments 
against woman suffrage,s but have 
|never heard a good reason for deny- 


jing any good woman the right to vote. 





| 


| 


|of many 


|}taxes, and they 





We are fast approaching the reign of 


| justice and fair play, and shaking clear 


an old prejudice. An:l that 
reminds me. When I think of the 
fathers of these two women, Mrs. Up- 
ton and Mrs. Kelley, both of whom 
were such strong advocates of the 
tariff, it is another proof that we are 
shaking free of prejudice. For I am 
convinced those two men would turn 
in their graves if they knew that their 
daughters were speaking {rom the 
same platform with such a rank free- 


trader as I am. I feel assured that, 
so long as women may not vote, it is 
not they who are the losers. It is 


the men who deny them the right. 

“You say, if they had the right, they 
would not vote. Well, there are men, 
too, who will not vote. I never knew 
anyone who | thought could have voted 
better than my own mother, and who 
wanted to vote less. Women pay 
must obey the laws, 
these are not the reasons why 
should be allowed to vote. The 
real reason is because we all live 
alike. There is work for us all in 
pushing forward civilization, and the 
women should be permitted to do 
their share.” 

In this connection, Mr. Johnson 
touched upon the labor problem as at 


yet 
they 


the root of all injustice to children, 
and the cause of all child labor, inas- 
much as it is the poor pay of the 
fathers that necessitates the children 


working. 

Mayor Johnson's address was often 
interrupted by applause, and _ both 
upon his rising to speak and at the 
close of his address, he received an 
ovation. 

On Fridey officers were elected as 
follows: President, Mrs. H. T. Upton; 
vice-president, Mrs. Pauline Steinem, 
Toledo; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Bertha Coover, London; recording 
secretary, Dr. Carrie Chase Davis, 
Sandusky; treasurer, Mrs. Robert C. 
Izant, Warren; auditor, Mrs. C. F. Me- 
Lean; chairmen of committees, press 
—Elizabeth Hauser; legislative—Mrs. 
Upton; enrollment—Miss Laura Bay; 


child labor—Miss Phoebe Sutliff. 

On Friday afternoon, Dr. N. H. 
Chaney, superintendent of the 
Youngstown public schools, gave a 
stirring address, in which he declared 
himself strongly in favor of woman 
suffrage. 

Miss Shaw conducted a Question 


Box with her usual wit. 


Resolutions. 
Resolutions were adopted as fol- 
lows: 
Whereas, In the year 1907, the 


women of Denmark, New Zealand and 
Australia have made substantial pro- 


gress, and 

Whereas, During the same _ period 
great enthusiasm and heroism have 
been manifest in Great Britain and 


Norway; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we congratulate the 
women of Finland and the world at 
large upon the splendid work done by 
women, and urge that this personal 
work be continued this coming year. 

Inasmuch as strength lies in unity, 
and whereas many counties are now 
organized for suffrage; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this body in session 
shall further encourage the work by 
appointing a committee whose busi- 
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ness it shall be to furnish such liter- 
ature as may advance this much- 
neglected project. 

Whereas, Taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny, and whereas 
women pay in every State in this re- 
public a rapidly-increasing amount of 
taxes, therefore, 

Resolved, That justice demands 
that their present political disability 


be removed, and that they be enfran- | 
the | 


chised upon the same terms as 
men in the same States in which they 
live. 

Believing that the efficiency of the 
public school depends in a large meas- 


ure on our boards of education, and | 


that such boards should represent the 
highest standard of intelligence in 
their respective communities, there- 
fore, be it 
Resolved, That the members of the 
Ohio W. S. A. use their influence and 
their votes towards the election of 
such men and women on the boards of 


correct chronological order. It is a 
touching pen picture of the close of 
an extraordinary and illustrious ca- 
reer, and shows the amiable and kind- 
ly qualities which underlay the tower- 
ing ambition and egotism of his ear- 
lier years, but found expression in the 
enforced leisure of his long imprison- 
ment and lonely exile. H. B. B. 





Woman and the Race. 
| Hart. Ariel Press, Westwood, 
| Price, $1, postpaid. 


By Gordon 
Mass. 


| This is an attempt to convey need- 
ed information as to matters of sex. 
|It teaches continence, deprecates ill- 
| considered marriage, deplores celi- 
;bacy, and affirms that sickness is 
|mistake, the result of an 

method of life. It advises women to 
|} live in the open air as far as possible, 


| fiction. H. B. B. 


The Mother's Guide 
the Care of the Baby in Health and in 
| Sickness. By Setrak G. Eghian, A.B., 
M.D. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 


Nursery for 


education as, by their qualities of 
mind and heart, are best able to dis- 
charge the duties incident to the po- 
sition. Believing also in the princi- 
ples of independence, be it further 
Resolved, That we advocate the} 
nomination of such candidates for 


such position by petition rather than 
by any political party. 

Resolved, That at this State meet- 
ing we record the loss of a woman 
most active, most faithful, most loyal 
to the enfranchisement of women, 
Rosa L. Segur of Toledo. We cannot 
hope to find another in this genera- 
tion of women to do just the things 
that she could with voice and pen, but 


we can expect her faithful services | 
and belief in the justice of the cause | 
to influence us all to renewed and 
greater work. To her memory, and 
to that of all those who in the year 
have passed into the _ silence, we 
offer this tribute of love and 


brance. 


A resolution was also passed asking | 


a 16th Amend- 
Constitution en- 
and a resolution 
Upton and Miss 
Hauser for their careful work in ar- 
ranging for the convention, and to 
others who had helped to make it 
success. 


A tribute to Mrs. Segur was offered 


submit 
Federal 
women, 
to Mrs. 


Congress to 
ment to the 
franchising 
of thanks 


a 


by Mrs. Sarah A. Bissell. 

Professor Emma Perkins of Cleve- 
land gave a graceful greeting from 
the Ohio Federation of Woman's 
Clubs. 

In the evening, Mrs. Ida_ Porter | 
Boyer spoke of the work in Oklahoma, 
and the aid given to the cause by 
Robert L. Owen, U. S. Senator-elect, 
and other public men. Mrs. Kate H. 


siggers, the president of the Oklaho- 
ma W. S. A., is a daughter of the 
man who built the old Himrod fur- 
naces in Ohio, and Haskell, the gov- 
ernor-elect, and Franz, the 
governor, are both Ohio men. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw gave a brilliant 
address in which she answered a 
number of questions left over from 
the afternoon Question Box. One of 
them was: “If women could vote, 
would it not keep them from marry- 
ing?” “Well,” answered Miss Shaw, 
“it hasn't kept men from marrying.” 
And she quoted statistics to prove 
that in Wyoming, where women have 
voted for 38 years, a larger per cent. 


of women marry than in other States, | 


anr that a larger per cent. stay 
ried. 

Mrs. Upton, 
ing address, 
pleased with 


mar- 


clos- 
much 


felicitous 
herself 
convention. 


in her 

expressed 
the 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


Susan and a Man in the 


Anne Warner. 


Clegg 


House. By Illustrat- 


¢d by Alice Barber Stephens, Boston. 
Little, Brown & Co., 1907. Price, 
$1.50. 

Those who have already made the 
acquaintance’ of the irrepressible 
Mrs. Clegg and her friend, Mrs. | 
Lathrop, and have noted her inter- 


vention in her neighbors’ affairs, will 
be interested in her adventures, trials, 
and troubles with various individuals 
of the opposite sex. Her association 
with Elijah Dorsey and his news- 
paper, her sad experience of her 
minister’s theory of mnemonics, her 
unhappy accidents with a live duck, 
her explosion and conflagration 
Fourth of July, all come to an end 
when, at last, Elijah goes to live with 
Polly White, after which, Mrs. Clegz 
confidentially informs her friend. that 


“it’s a great satisfaction when a man 
leaves your house. I liked him, but 
laws! that didn’t make me want to 
have him around any more than I 
had to. A woman can like a man 
very much an’ still be happiest when 
she ain't got him on her hands to 
fuss with.” = a me 

Napoleon's Young Neighbor. By 
Helen Leah Reed. Illustrated. Bos- 
ton. Little, Brown & Co., 1907. Price, 
$1.50. 

This is an extremely interesting 
narration of Napoleon's last years, 
originally told in the “Recollections of 
Napoleon at St. Helena,” by Mrs. 
Abell (Elizabeth Balcombe), pub- 
lished in 1847 by John Murray. The 
old-fashioned, quiet book contained 
the exact words of Napoleon as re- 


ported by his young companion. These 
are reproduced without alteration, but 


the present author has given us, in 
a vivid form, conversations and in- 
cidents,- arranging events in more 


remem- | 


retiring | 


on | 


1/1907. Price, $1.25. 

| In this little work the care of the 
|baby in health and in sickness is 
| briefly and comprehensively treated 


|} It is not intended to take the place of 
| the physician, but to enable the moth- 
ler to co-operate intelligently with him 
|and, in the absence of professional at- 
|}tention, to care better for the child 
jthan would otherwise be possible. 
H. B. B. 


A 


the 
Dens- 
Wag- 


Sex Equality. Solution of 
|Woman Problem. By Emmet 
M.D. New York. Funk, 


lnalls Co. Price, $1.50 net. 


| more, 


This title is a key to the purpose of 


applying democracy to all phases of 
human life, based upon the evolution- 
ivy theories of Darwin and 
It claims that the mental differences 
between men and women are not fun- 
damental, but the result of environ- 
|}ment and heredity, that the differ 
ences of strength and of aptitude will 
be overcome by the advance of civil- 
ization, uniting in both sexes what are 
now masculine and feminine traits, in 
proportion as they become associated 
more and more closely terms 
equality. He illustrates by the char- 
acters and careers of Margaret Haley, 
Jane Addams, Hetty R. Green, Estelle 
Reel, Mrs. Eddy, and other women of 
marked ability and specialization. The 
rapid growth of co-education in 
United States, Canada, and Great 
Britain, and the entrance of women 
into the professions, especially into 
that of teaching, is at once an effect 
of progress already attained, and 
guaranty of advance in the future. 
|conclusion the author says: “There is 
satisfaction in the thought that the 
two sexes have been equal factors in 
the evolution of our present civiliza- 
tion, and still more in the anticipation 
of a time when they will evolve into 
entire equality. As each sex in the 
past has played its necessary part in 
the drama of life, and is destined to 
|}share equally in the acquisitions and 
triumphs of coming ages, sex equality 
is seen to be an all-pervading law, in 
savagery, in civilization, and in a 
fully-endowed humanity. It is no 
j|mere hypothesis spun by a fanciful 
theorist; it is a living force inherent 
n humanity ages before history—an 
influence not to be mistaken by the 
| een mind; it is a sublime 
ruth, fulfilling an eternal purpose, 
which shall transform a world of dis- 
cord into a paradise.” Hm. BB. 


on ot 


The 
Man 
| hoeft. 


Diamond 
Gray. 


King and the Little 
By Lily F. Wessel- 
Illustrated by Clara E. Atwood 
| Little, Brown & Co. 1907. 
Price, $1.50. 

A 


in 


Boston. 


| delight chil- 
| dren young people, who revel 
|in surprises. When a single book 
| shows them the palace of a Diamond 
|King, an amiable giant, the land of 
|} the Mid-day Moon, a voyage through 
| stormy waters, and the wonders of 

King Rondo’s domains, it will surely 
| fascinate its readers. H. B. B. 


fairy tale that will 


and 


of the Border. 


Smith. Illustrated 
Boston. Little, 
Price, $1.25. 
This is the first attempt to tell the 
tale of the border forts of western 
Massachusetts in story form. Upon and 
beyond the Connecticut river was the 
scene of conflict between the French 
and Indians and the New England set- 
tlers. The hardy pioneers, wise in 
woodcraft, inured to hardships and 
privations, held their own. The thriil- 
ing story will appeal to the boys of 


Boys 
Vells 
runwald. 
1907. 


P. 
Ch. 
Brown & 


By Mary 


|v by 
1G 
re 


Oo. 





the Twentieth Century. nH. B. B. 
WOMEN AT FARM WORK. 
Men from Connecticut and Rhode 


Island met in Worcester this week, 
and each surprised the other by tell- 
ing stories of how many women from 
the larger cities are going out into 
the country and helping the farmers 
do their work. They both said that, 
so far as they knew, the women are 
well paid for their work, as they count 
as emergency hands when the crops 
have to be gathered to save them 
from ruin. Hundreds of women leave 





Spencer. | 


avoiding idle luxury and demoralizing | 


the volume, which is a strong plea for | 


| 
| of 


Providence each morning in the sum- 
mer, and walk or ride out into the 
country seven or more miles, work in 
the highly-cultivated fields all day. 
and then walk or ride home at night. 
These are mostly Italian women. Hun- 
dreds of the best producing farms of 
Rhode Island and Connecticut are 
owned and worked by Italians. 

In some cases women are running 
the farms. 

The claim is made that women who 
do farm work get more for it than 
they could at indoor work, that they 
have better health, and that they be- 
come better wives for men who must 
earn their living.—Worcester Tele- 
gram. 








al 
erroneous | 


IN MEMORIAM. 





Mrs. Jennie K. Adans. 
All Chatham is mourning the death 
Mrs. Kline, wife of 


Jennie 
A 


of 


George 


Adams. local paper 


| 
H. 

“She was born in West Camp, N. Y., 
55 years ago, one of a family of 


Says: 


12. 
Her father, David Kline, was a Lu- 
theran preacher, and her childhood 


;experiences were such as would come 
to the daughter of a poor minister. An 
invalid for years with hip disease, it 
left her with the little limp that has 
become so familiar to us all. All this 
has borne with a cheeriness that 
|} would make trouble seem an occasion 
for a good laugh. During her youth- 
|ful years, when she was confined in 
bed, a friend remarked on her patience 
in suffering. She answered: “Others 
|have all they can do to wait upon my 
needs, without my complaining; it 
my part to be cheerful.’ This spirit 
self-abnegation has actuated her 
whole life. Taught in the rigid Lu- 
theran beliefs, her sunny soul groped 


she 


is 


}out, and in mature years she acepted 


the Universalist faith, which ex- 
pressed so forcibly to her Goc’s real 
jnature. She was an enthusiastic fol- 


lower, and in the local church she will 
be missed beyond realization inthe 
choir, social events and in the Mission 
Circle, of which she was president. 
“She was stricken while 
a meeting of the W. C. T. U., in which 
she was superintendent of Mothers’ 
Meetings and an indefatigable worker 
“A dweller in Chatham but 


12 yea 


she seems part of us, of our lives, Oai 
affection. Identified with every good 
cause, it is safe to say no other per 
}son will be more missed from ow 


| dially 
the | 


In | 


| 


| 


| 


| 





town, both by individuals and organi 
zations. There nothing to which 
her help has not been called and cor- 
given. We bow our heads and 
out: ‘Sweet spirit, we cannot Ie 
go!’ 

“Besides this endless circle of fond 
friends, she leaves behind a devote 
husband and daughter Mary, four sis 
ters and brother.” 

Mrs. Adams Was always a suffragist, 


1s 


ery 
you 


a 


and had joined the new association 
lately formed in Chatham by Mrs. 
Eager. She immediately made plans 


for work, and her death is a great loss 


to the cause in that town. 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Fullers. 

Mrs. Clara A. Young died at her 
home in Lineoln, Oct. 7, and was 
taken to Broken Bow for burial 
today. I will send you a sketch of her 


life later. 

Another of our who has 
passed on is Mrs. Lizzie Wheaton Ful 
lers, president of the Pawnee County 
Suffrage Association. She had gone to 


workers 


Idaho in the hope of regaining her 
health, which had not been good for 
some months, but was suddenly taken 
worse, and died there. The remains 
were brought home to Table Rock for 
burial. She was an active worker in 
our local and county association, and 
will be greatly missed in our work. 
Amanda J. Marble 
Table Rock, Neb., Oct. 8, 1907. 
Mrs. Julia Wendell Butler. 


It is well, even after the lapse of 
several months, to pay this tribute to 
the memory of Mrs. Julia Wendell 
Butler, late of Farmington, Me. 

Mrs. Butler was one of the grand 
women of our nation. Well born, and 
possessing great vigor of body and 
mind, favored also with ample means 
and a desirable environment, these 
traits and circumstances, combined 
with noble purposes and a warm, sym- 


attending’ 





| spacious 


pathetic nature, made her a power 
for good wherever she went. 

Mrs. Butler was born in Farming- 
ton, Me., July 23, 1815, the daughter 
of Thomas Wendell, a hero of the 
Revolution. Her early years were 
yassed in the public schools and in| 
ittendance at Farmington Academy. 
In early womanhood she married 


Francis Gould Butler, also a native of 
Farmington, and the long and happy 
rears of their married life were passed 
it Farmington village, where they dis- 
ensed a generous hospitality and 
nade their home a center of intellec- 
ual and moral influence. Of the fow 
children who came to them, three 
lied in early life. The surviving child 
(Carrie) became the wife of Rev 
Charles F. Thwing, then pastor of the 
North Avenue (Congregational) 
“hurech of Cambridge, Mass., later and 
till the present time the greatly hon- 





a widow, again showed her remark- 


able fortitude and truly Christian 
spirit, and putting out of sight her 
own great grief, continued, as all 


through her life, to interest herself in 
the practical works of righteousness. 
She was still, and even to the last 
weeks of her life, in close touch with 
all that pertained to the welfare of 
her church and her town. 

Mrs. But'er was for many years a 
member of the W. C. T. U.. and for a 
long period the honorary president of 
the Franklin County Union. She was 
honorary president of the Franklin 
County Equal Suffrage Association, 
and her doors were always open to 
the meetings of either society. Sh: 
was a “real daughter” of the Revolu- 
tion, and her gold spoon is one of the 
greatly-prized heirlooms left to the 
three grandchildren. Better yet than 
this beautiful keepsake, and more to 
be esteemed, is the memory of the 
useful, progressive and loving life. 

After fitting funeral services at 
residence, the body, while 
the bell on the Old South (Congrega 
tional) Church tolled solemnly and 
slowly ninety-one strokes in recogni- 
tion of her years, was borne to the 
cemetery near the Court House, and 
there, after an appropriate prayer by 
her son-in-law, President Thwing, 
was laid beside the remains of her 
husband, children and other kindred. 

Though the bodily presence is gone 
from us, the influence of Mrs. Butler's 
noble life and strong personality re- 
mains, and will continue to effect goo.l 
results in an ever-widening circle. 


Born into that undying life, 

They leave but to come again, 

And ever near us, though unseen, 

The dear immortal spirits tread. 
Hw. P. K., 


us 


Farmington, Me. 
Oct, 11, 1907. 
A GOLDEN WEDDING. 
General and Mrs. J. S. Casement 


celebrated their golden wedding at 


their beautiful home in Painesville, 
9., on Oct. 11. The house was decor 
ited with flowers and thronged with 
friends, including a number of the 
General's old comrades of the 7th O 
V. I. The Painesville Telegrajh-Re- 
publican says: 

“The General and his wife were a 
charming fifty-year married coaple. 
Though time had left his marks upon 
both, not severely but still quite defi- 
nitely, they were as lively and as 
happy as ae veritable” bride and 
groom.” The wedding cake served 
with the refreshments was a present 
from the Monday Club, of which Mrs 


Casement is a member, and the bride's 
loaf was made by Mrs. G. H. Hunting- 
ton. 

History repeated itself when in the 


evening, after the rooms were filled 
with a gay throng, suddenly the music 
of a band was heard from outside, and 


her | 
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| pline have suffered nowhere from the 
, women’s presence in the classe 

| “The medical women trained in 
|these great schools of the North and 
| East, both in general practice and in 
}the closer researches of laboratory 
jand clinic, have displayed qualifica 
|tions and maintained standards of 
|which any faculty of men might be 
;}proud. New Orleans has a few of 


these women, and is vastly the better 
for their presence. 

“It need make no difference to any- 
|body whether you and I approve of 
medica! education for women or not. 
{It has become a fixed institution in 
America because it fills a genuine 
need; and for that very reason it will 
remain a fixed institution, whatever 
you and I think about it. 

“The only question that Tulane has 
to answer is this: ‘Shall the properly 
qualified women New Orleans and 
the States surrounding it, be obliged 
to go to Baltimore or Philadelphia, or 
New York, for training which Tulane 
can give them acceptably, here in this 


>? 


city? 


of 


“For the good of the city, and of 
the women, and of Tulane itself, we 
hope that no fossilized conception of 


‘women’s sphere’ will be permitted to 


give the wrong answer to this ques 
tion.” 

The Era Club of New Orleans has 
taken pains to make the offer of Tu 


lane widely known, and the necessary 
}ten women have now applied for ad 
mission to the medical course. 





Dr. Carrie Chase Davis of Sandusky, 


|O., is secretary of the Erie County 
| Medical Association. She is also re- 
cording secretary of the Ohio W. S. 
|A. Dr. Davis is on the staff of the 
| Providence Hospital in Sandusky. 
She assisted largely in the arrange- 
|ments for the recent annual meeting 
lof the Ohio Medical Association at 
| Cedar Point, and it was due to her 


|that this year, for the first time, the 
;women members of the association 
were invited to the annual banquet. 


Alice M. Tacoma, 
honorary 


Medical 


Smith, M.D., of 
Wash., has been elected an 
member of the Woman's 
Club of Chicago. 


| Dr. Alice E. Wakefield of New York 


| City has removed to St. Johnsbury, 
| Vt. Dr. Wakefield is a remarkably 
lskilful specialist in troubles of the 


|eyes, ears and throat, and St. Johns- 


lbury is to be congratulated on ac- 
jquiring her. But there is lamentation 
jamong her many patients in and 


around New York. 


it was found that the Painesville Band 
had surprised the General and his 
wife at their golden wedding, as the 
old band surprised the bride and | 
groom fifty years before 

May our good friends have many 
happy years more, and live to see 
equal suffrage in Ohio! 

WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

The New Orleans Item has a point- 
ed editorial on “Tulane and the 
Women.” It says: 

“President Craighead, of Tulane 
University, announces a meeting in 
the near future to consider the ad- | 
mission of women to the medical de- 
partment. Some time ago it was said 


on behalf of the Tulane administrators | 


that if as many as ten women would 
apply for admission, the 
tion would consider the subject. That 
affected us at the time as rather 
dies. It was never quite clear to us, 
however, why the board's prospective 
program in the face of 
applications for admission 
ponderous a form. 


took so 


“Inasmuch as the best medical! 
schools of the United States opened 
their courses to properly-qualified 


women years ago, and have found no 


reason to close them to the women 
since, we were at a loss to perceive 
any peculiar necessity for profound 


consideration of the general idea at 
Tulane. 

“We were unable, more particularly. 
to account for the arbitrary mathema- 


|ties of the distant condition which the 


board placed upon the consideration of 
the subject at all. It wasn’t obvious 
to us why ten applicants were speci- 
fied rather than one, or two, or two 
hundred. It occurred to us that, if Tu- 
lane thinks it might give medical 
training to ten women, it might give 
the same training to one woman, or 
to as many more as may seek it. 
“Tulane owes a great deal to women 
already, and it can gain a great deal 
more by serving their interests where- 
ever it may do so without violation of 
its own academic standards. Newcomb 


ored president of the Western Reserve | College, for instance, destined to be 
University, Cleveland, oO. Mrs |its richest foundation, is the gift of 
Thwing was one of the rare spirits |one woman outright. 

in inspiration to all who knew her “We have seen men and women 
and her death in 1898 brought tc | working side by side in _ severa! 
many a sense of loss and sorrow |schools of medicine of a standing 
while to her husband, children and | which Tulane is now striving to reach 
mother, it was, indeed, a sore be-|It is our conviction that academic 
reavement. But Mrs. Butler, already |standards and the scholastic disci- 


a | 
distinguished condescension to the la- | 


the expected | 


NEW ENGLAND HOSPITAL FOR 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
Dimock Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


administra- | 


The annual meeting of the corpora- 
n will be held at the Medical Build- 


+i 


au? 
| ing, Tuesday afternoon, October 2), 
| 1907, at three o'clock. 


At the close of the meeting, a bas- 
relief of Mrs. Ednah Dow Cheney, pre- 
sented to the Hospital by the Cheney 
family, of South Manchester, Connecti- 
cut, will be dedicated, 

A cordial invitation to be present is 
extended to all friends of the Hospital. 





A Large stock of PHONO- 
GRAPHS must be sold out. 
HORNS, 50 CENTS 
irs. Natalie Rubin, Manager 
37 Revere Street BOSTON 





DIE FRAUENBEWEGUNG. 

EDITOR: MINNA CAUER, 
With the monthly supplement, 
Zeitschrift fur Frauenstimrecht. 
EDITOR: DR. IUR. ANITA AUGSPURG. 

OFFICE: Berlin C. 19 Grunstr. 4. 

Price per year, post free, 
S150. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt writes: “Any 
cuffragists who read German will de well 
to subscribe for Die Frauenbewegung. 
The paper is progressive, newsy. and good 
to read. It has been published for some 
years by Frau Cauer at her own expense. 
’ effect 


The paner has had a pronounced 

upon the situation in Germany, and will 
be a welcome addition to the list of 
papers read by American suffragists.”’ 


The paper is published on the Ist and 15th 
of every month 
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THEY LIVE. 
.October 24, 1850—October 24, 1907. 
“Only one of the speakers of that con- 
vention is still !iving.” 
Black- 


Antoinette L. Brown 


well. 


By Rev. 


” 


“Last survivor!” No, I hear them, 
Hear their words like music, stirring 
All my pulses, old time »lurring; 
Deep-toned voices, strong and thrill- 
ing, 
Gentle voices, wide world-filling. 
That day no cne chose to fear them; 
Now gray Orient shores re-echo; 
Uttered words no silence know. 
Light on faces brave aad smiling 
Shines afar, all ways beguiling; 
Strength and courage will endear them 
While the rich years onward flow, 
Old-time friends of long ago! 
Warm the handelas», standing 
them, 
Life’s horizon 


near 
aglow. 


sti!) 


They 
Quicke ned 


have wakened stolid sleepers, 
wits lethargic, dolted; 


Opened doors lonz ciustom-bolted, 

Freed the inmates, shimed the keep 
ers; 

In the heart of doubt and turmoil 


Stirred the deeps of flinty subsoil, 
Changed to oaks the twining creepers, 
Scattered seeds fur age-long reancrs. 


Truth, in lead of Progress, crying, 


Voice humane, lives on undying 
You, whom every gain rejoices, 
Cant you heir that choir ct voices? 


Don't you choose today their choices, 
And .your platform thrill responses? 
Fruitful years seven and fifty; 
Ripening fruits confound the dunces, 
And all normal grow!hs are thrifty 


these 


countries listen, 

long since arisen; 
fled or hehtened, 
sunsh'ne clisten, 
brightened. 


Waking, far-off 

Catch the words 
Darkest shadows, 
Mountain tops in 
Face of all the earth is 


This from one in cordial greeting 
To your bright reunion meeting. 
Hearts and voices ever ready, 


Toil-strong hands, all firm and steady, 
Work on bravely as you will, 
“Failure is impossible.’ 


WHY WOMEN ARE UNPOPULAR 
AT TUFTS. 


John Coleman Adams, a trustee of 
Tufts College, writes to the Hartford 


Courant: 


“A day or two since, the following 


interesting and very pertinent com- 
ment appeared in your columns. Will 





the college a tendency which is wide- 


* spread and characteristic of the times 
] to distract the attention of young men 


from the broader to the narrower 
range of studies. 

“In the second place, in Tufts, as in 
most colleges, scholarship among the 
men is at a discount. It is discour- 
aged and discountenanced by college 
public sentiment. A hard student is 
a ‘dig’ and a ‘grind.’ There is no 
pride in the fact that a student de- 
votes himself to the very ends for 
which colleges are supposed to exist. 
The women, however, have not caught 
this fashion. They study hard and 
excel in their work. Consequently, 
they take the honors, and the men are 
annoyed. At Tufts for many years 
we have had to present more women 
than men for the honors of Phi Beta 
Kappa. And many devices have been 
urged by which these honors could be 
secured for the men, who did not earn 
them, to the disadvantage of the 
women who deserved them. So that 
their very excellence in scholarship 
has made the women unpopular. 

“In the third place, the interests of 
the men in college have been diverted 
and scattered to almost anything ex- 
cept studies. The craze for athletics 
has put a premium on physical skill 


and strength rather than intellectual 
brillianecy or efficiency; and the col- 
lege hero is no longer the brilliant 


able student, the debater, 
the writer, the mathematician, but 
the football player, the sprinter on 
the track, the ‘strong man’ and the 
all-round athlete. The man who 
would distinguish and ‘do something’ 
for his class or his fraternity must be 
‘out for’ football, baseball, track team 


scholar, the 


or crew. Even if he is good for none 
of these fields of effort, he must win 
distinction anywhere but in _ class 


work. He must get into glee club, col- 
|}lege journalism, orchestra, or choir. 
These are things that count, and as 


|} most 


| training. 


of them are unavailable for the 
women, the latter are counted so 
much deadwood and lumber in the col- 
lege world. They have innocently 
gone on doing what their fathers did 
before them, supposing that a colleze 
place for studies and mental 
If, President Hadley 
|claims, ‘The college course is not val- 


is a 


as 


}ued solely or even primarily for its 





| means 
| the 
|}tude has had 


you permit an attempt to account, in | 


a partial way at least, for the attitude | 


of the young men which excites your 
curiosity? As a trustee of Tufts Col- 
lege, I have had a pretty intimate 
knowledge of the conditions in that 
institution since its doors were opened 
women in 1892, fifteen ago. 
I venture to say they are very 
different at Wesleyan. 

“Here is your comment: 

“Only a year or two ago the same 
boys who are so unwilling to have the 
girls study with them at Wesleyan or 
Tufts were delighted to have them as 
fellow-students at the high school 
How do you account for that?’ 

“The trouble at Tufts seems to be 
that the proportion of women to men 
in the college of letters is increasing, 
and the fear exists that some day, if 
the women continue to come to 
lege, this department will become 
wholly ‘feminized.’ The figures do 
not warrant any serious danger of this 


to years 


not 


col 


sort at present. But the college of 
letters seems to be suffering some- 
what in the favor of patrons of the 
institution; and it is not unnatural 
to lay the blame upon the first thing 
that comes handy. That happens to 
be the women at college. But the 
curious thing is that nobody com- 
plains that they are not competent to 
be there, nor that they are lowering 
the standards. We must look further 
for the causes of complaint. 


“In the first place, the chief reason 
why the college of letters at Tufts is 
in disfavor with the men is not 
the women are inside, but 
cause there is an engineering depart- 
ment outside. In all the colleges, lit- 
erary studies, history, philosophy and 
what we old fellows knew ‘the hu- 
manities,’ are having a hard time to 
hold their own with the scientifie and 
technical schools. The fad is now for 
scientific training. Those courses of 


be- 


cause be 


as 


the women have evidently 
|made a mistake. If they wanted to 
|make themselves personae gratae 
|} they had no business to study so hard. 
| “To these reasons may be added the 
| conservatism of New England and of 
of the members of the faculty. 
latter, as a whole, have by no 
extended the ‘glad hand’ to 
women, and their repellent atti- 
its influence on the stu- 


| studies,’ 


many 
The 


dent body; while the stolid disfavor 
with which Eastern people still look 
} upon mixed colleges—a temper 


}men in 


| well 


| Will 


study are given the preference which 
have the most direct bearing on the | 
bread-and-butter problem. The stu 

dents elect—and their parents en- 
courage them in it—electrics and 
chemics and physics and technics of | 
all sorts, and neglect the broadening 


studies of history, language, literature, 


which surprises anyone familiar with 
the approval he finds among Western 
constituencies—encourages the young 
their hostility to these non- 
athletic and intellectual intruders. 
“But of this you may be 
The reasons for this reaction against 
co-education do not lie in any failure 
of the women to justify their presence 
in college They have ‘made good.’ 
They have not caused any lowering of 
standards. They have done their work 
too well, if anything. They have 
attended to and have not 
claimed any concessions account 
of their sex jsut they are made to 
bear the responsibility for .conditions 
growing out of an unhealthy craze for 
athletics, the drift away from the 
broader courses of study, and the con- 


assured: 


business, 


on 


version of the college into ‘a social 
rather than a_pedigogical  institu- 
tion.’ ” 





A. C. A. QUARTER-CENTENNIAL. 


The 
Alumnae 


Association of Collegiate 
hold its annual 
Nov. D 9. 

It will open Tuesday at S P. 
the Boston Public Library. 
addresses of welcome from 
Florence M. Cushing, chairman 
committee of arrangements: 
G. Wadlin, librarian of the 
Boston Public Library; James P. 
Munroe, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; LeBaron R. Briggs, pres- 
ident of Radcliffe College: William 
E. Huntington, president of Boston 


will meeting 


in Boston, 
M. at 
There 
be 
Miss 

of the 
Horace 


University; Miss Caroline Hazard, 
president of Wellesley College; a re- 
sponse from Mrs. Eva Perry Moore, 
president of the association, and an 


address on the history of the A. C. A.,, 

by Elizabeth M. Howe, ex-president 

of the association, 
Wednesday morning 


there will be 


jexcursions to places of historical in- 
terest in Boston and Coneord, and 
visits to the Institute of Technology, 
Boston University, Simmons College, 
the Museum of Fine Arts and Boston 
Public Library. 

At 3 P. M., in the chapel of the 
Old South Church, a business meet- 


and even economics. Only last week | 
the Courant published the following: 
“*Professor A. C. Miller finds his 


work at Berkeley, Cal., pretty weari- 


some. “Teaching a class in economics 
at the University of California,” he 
says, “is like taking a dog by the 
neck, opening his mouth, pouring in 
some dope and forcing it down his 


throat. While you have poured it in, 
you have not the _ satisfaction of 
knowing whether it went down or 
| hs 

“At Tufts College the _ scientific 
courses have been made exceedingly 
strong and attractive, and the induce- 
ment has, of course, been great for 
students to take the work in that de- 
partment, It is hardly fair to charge 
up against the presence of women in 





ing will be held, with reports by the 
secretary-treasurer, bursar, auditor, 
general secretary, and committees: 
“Fellowship,” Bessie Bradwell Hel- 
mer, Chicago; “Educational Legisla- 
tion,” Madeleine Wallin Sikes, Chica- 
go; “Finance and Publication,” Ethel 
D. Puffer, Cambridge, Mass.; “Mem- 
bership,” Alice Upton Pearmain, Bos- 
ton. 

In the evening, at the Public 
brary, there will be addresses 
“Present Tendencies in 
Education,” Mrs. Ellen 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy: “University Education,’ Charles 
R. Van Hise, president of the Univer- 


Li- 
on 
Professional 
H. Richards, 


sity of Wisconsin; “Women’s College 
and University Education,” M. Carey 
Thomas, president of Bryn Mawr. 
Thursday morning at 9.30, in the 
chapel of the Old South Church, there 
will be another business meeting, at 
which reports of committees will be 
continued: “Study and Development 
of Children,” Milicent W. Shinn, 
Berkeley, Cal.; “Endowed Professor- 
ships for Women,” Christine Ladd 
Franklin, Baltimore, Md.; ‘Corporate 
Membership,” Marion Talbot, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; “Conference with 
Federated Clubs,” Emma M. Perkins, 
Western Reserve University; “Amend- 
ment to the Constitution,” Alice Upton 


Pearmain, Boston. 
In the afternoon there will be ex- 
cursions to Harvard and Radcliffe, 


with special visits to Craigie House, 
the Library and Observatory of Har- 
vard, the buildings of Radcliffe, and 
a tea at Agassiz House at 6 P. M. 

In the evening at Agassiz House 
there will be a public meeting at 7.30, 
a reception, address of welcome by 
Agnes Irwin, and addresses by Wil- 
liam James of Harvard University, 
Prof. Abby Leach of Vassar College, 
and Prof. George H. Palmer of Har- 
vard. 

Friday morning, in the chapel of the 
Old South Church, the business meet- 
ing will be devoted to admission of 
new branches, reports of branches, of 


the committee on nominations, by 
Helen M. Searles of Mount Holyoke, 


the election of officers and unfinished 
business. 

In the afternoon there will be a 
visit to Wellesley, and a reception by 
President Hazard. 

At the Hotel Somerset, at 
there will be addresses by Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard, Taleott Wil- 
liams of Philadelphia, and others 
and a reception by the Boston Brancl 
of the A. C. A. 

On Saturday at 10 A. M. there will 
| be the closing business meeting at 
the Hotel Somerset, with a social 
|meeting and luncheon at 1 P. M. 

Leadership in Social Service. 

An officer of the A. C. A. writes: 

A few years ago, the popular idea 
of social work was a sort of curiosity 
as to how the other half lives. 

Today there is a betterment clause 
in the definition. Constructive ideas 
prevail—a spirit of helpfulness. It is 
not too much to claim that the practi- 


Sr. M, 


eal turn has been given largely by 
educated women—not by any means 
all of them college bred, but imbued 


with the spirit of the time, which has 
led to the study of sociological and 
civic problems, not as a curiosity, but 
for the purpose of helping to right the 
wrongs. 

Women have always been ardent re- 
formers, impatient of delays in better- 
ments, and most practical in details. 
Formerly they pushed schemes with- 
out sonnd judgment or deep knowl- 
edige, and were restless under delays. 
Today the country has some 50,000 
more trained minds to use in social 
progress than it had 25 years ago. 

The leaven is hid in the dough, but 
it is working, and the next few years 
jare to witne a tremendous uprising 
lin sociological ideals. With this 
movement women are most closely 
connected, and a notable factor in 
the evolution of the coming ideal is 
that body of women known the 





as 


ganized in Boston in 1881, and which 
will celebrate its quarter centennial 
|the first week in November. 

For these 25 years it has been a 
j}bond of strength between widely-dif- 
| fering means of placing 


interests—a 
| the good of the whole before the ap- 
parent interest of the one. 

| Twenty-two colleges, linked by this 
| sasociation into a compact wedge to 
ieee degenerating tendencies and to 
| 
| 
} 


uphold right tendencies, have a power 
to affect the world’s history 

At first the aim of the association 
was to raise and hold high academic 
standards; then to improve physical 
conditions—to 





encourage advanced 
study; and, now, more than all, to urge 
|}that social service which is the best 


return to the body politic for the ad- 
vantages offered. Of very few college 
graduates can it be said that they are 
| social debtors, and opportunities for 
| effective work are opening fuller and 


fuller each day. 

Kate Holladay Claghorn, a forme1 
secretary of the association, research 
worker for the New York Industrial 


Commission, at present registrar of 
records in the tenement-house depart- 
ment of the city of New York; Emily 
Greene Balch, clear-headed student of 
immigrant character and life; Vida 
Scudder, inspirer of settlement work 
and enthusiast on the _ assimilative 
power of American civilization, are ex- 
amples of constructive workers. ~* 


Many of the earlier colleges for 
women, not in the Association, with 
a meagre endowment and a noble- 


souled faculty, gave an inspiration to 
their students felt the world over, no- 
tably, Rockford, Alma Mater to Jane 
Addams, Elmira, to Mary Hinman 
Abel. 

But it is with the future that we are 
most concerned; with the young 
woman now leaving, who, if she takes 
the opportunity offered, will find her- 
self fitted for public duty or private 
life as no student has found herself 
before. Education of this kind, in- 
stead of unsexing her, is only intensi- 
fying her interest in all those affairs 
which bear so closely upon the life 
of the whole community. 

Whatever may be said to or by such 
a body of women representing the 
whole country will be of interest to 





all intelligent people. 
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The sessions of each evening, Nov. 
5-8, witl be open to the public, and 
those interested in the latest phases 
of intellectual progress will do well 
to make a memorandum of these 
dates. 


In the spring of 1872 the New Eng- 
land Women’s Club gave a reception 
for the three college women of the 
new regime then in Boston: Miss 
Mary H. Ladd of Cornell, Miss Ellen 
M. Folsom and Miss Ellen H. Swallow, 
both of Vassar. On Nov. 4 the same 
organization will give a reception to 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
which has a national membership of 
between three and four thousand, of 
whom 400 are in and near Boston. 
The three college women of the first 


occasion are among the most active 
in this present meeting. So rapidly 


do vital changes take place! It seems 
slow progress because our wishes out- 
run possible development. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. is in session at Wor- 
cester as the Woman's Journal goes 
to press, 

I honor no man, not even the soldier 
who fights for righteousness, quite as 
much as I honor the good woman who 
does her full duty as wife and mother. 
—Theodore Roosevelt. 

The government wishes to keep the 
people at Panama contented, so a bril- 
liant and winning New York club 
woman is sent to establish women’s 
clubs there.—The Club-Woman’'s 
Weekly. 

Mrs. Leslie Cotton, the American 
artist who was lately commissioned to 
paint a portrait of King Edward, has 
just received an order to paint Queen 
Alexandra too. The king was so 
pleased with his own portrait, though 


unfinished, that he has written Mrs. 
Cotton to come to Sandringham and 


make oné of the queen, 


W. T. Stead is organizing a peace 
pilgrimage through Latin America. 
Starting from England next March, 


the pilgrims will go first to New York, 
thence by train to Mexico, and on 
through all the countries of Latin 
America, spreading the gospel of 
peace, and explaining the work of the 
Hague Conference. 

The American Peace Society was 
represented at the Sixteenth Interna- 
tion Peace Congress in Munich by fif- 


teen members, seven of whom were 
women, namely, Miss Anna B. Eck- 
stein, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Miss 


Alice Jones, Miss Marian Lyman, Mrs. 
S. L. Pratt, Mrs. Joseph Shippen, and 
Miss Lyra ID. Trueblood. 

The Atlantic Monthly is just cele- 
brating its semi-centennial. The only 
two survivors of the contributors to 
its first issue of the Atlantic are J. T. 
Trowbridge and Charles Eliot Norton, 
one a suffragist, the other an “Anti.” 

A plant that cures the appetite for 
opium has been discovered in the Ma- 
lny Peninsula, and the victims of the 
habit are crowding by hundreds to the 
mission stations, where it is distrib- 
uted free. Since the discovery of the 
new medicine the importation of 
opium into the Federated Malay States 
has fallen off nearly one-half. 


The colony of New Zealand is no 
more. A proclamation has been issued 
transforming it into the Dominion of 
New Zealand. The’ British Empire 


now includes the United Kingdom otf 
Great Britain and Ireland, the Indian 
Iimpire, the Commonwealth of Austra- 
lia. and the two Dominions of Canada 
und New Zealand. A South African 
Federation under some name will soon 
be added. 

It may surprise some readers to 
learn what a large share women now 
have in the purely scientific work of 
the government. At the United States 
Naval Observatory, says the American 
Home Monthly, women assist in mak- 
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ing the astronomical calculations for 
the Nautical Almanac—the sea Bible | 
of the mariners—and at the Smith- 


sonian Institution and the Department 
of Agriculture women are directly re- 
sponsible for much of the intricate 
technical work. 

Mrs. Martha Krug Genthe of Hart- 
ford, Conn., read at a meeting of the 
American Geographical Society, some 
little time ago, a very interesting 


| paper on the rise and development of 





the Valley Towns of Connecticut. 
This essay, embodying the results of 
much original research on the au- 
thor’s part, and illustrated with maps, 
was published last month in the Bul- 
letin of the Geographical Society, 
which has now issued it also as a sep- 
arate pamphlet. 

If any of our readers 
hard daily physical toil 


imagine that 
and privation 


| forcement? 


| ment 


receives a sufficient remuneration, let 
him read Hanscom Packard's graphic 
narrative of his experience in working 
on repairs of a Western railroad track, 
published in last week’s N. Y. Inde- 
pendent. Yet by just such excessive 
and ill-requited labor the railroads of 
this and every other country have 
been built and are maintained. Thou- 
sands of men are thus toiling without 
any hope of bettering their condition. 
Is it any wonder if some of these serfs 
of the Harrimans and Vanderbilts be- 
come tramps and criminals? 

There are, it is said, about 2,000 
women on various publicly elected 
bodies in England and Wales at pres- 
ent, and of this number about 1,200 
are members of boards of poor law 
guardians. Of the 644 unions in Eng- 
land and Wales, 407 now have women 


guardians, but the _ proportion § of 
women to men is still only one in 
every 21 or 22. In London there are 
120 women guardians, distributed 
among 31 unions. The new qualifica- 
tion bill will open up to women 417 
more public bodies, namely, 326 town 
councils, 63 county councils and 28 
London borough councils, besides all 


the boards of aldermen. 





HUMOROUS. 


“Is you hopin’ fer de good times? 

“No; bless God. I got my sleeves 
rolled up, an’ I is workin’ for ’em.”— 
Atlanta Constitution. 


“Mary couldn't take that outing trip 
without her husband.” 

“Why not?’ 

“All her waists button down 
back.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


the 


Financier: “About the 
President Roosevelt needs 
take up now is Christian Science.” 

Second Financier: “Oh, wouldn’t it 
be grand if we could give him absent 
treatment ?"’—Life. 


First 
thing 


only 
to 


“Klexer has painted the picture of 


a winter landscape so well that if 
you look at it long you seem to get 
quite cold.” 

“That's nothing. You ought to see 
Schmirinsky’s ‘Flight.’ It is so real- 
istic that after the first look you are 
obliged to take to your heels.’’-—Chi- 
cago Journal. 


Mrs. Meek (to her next-door neigh- 
bor): “What was that awful rumpus 
I heard over at your house last even- 
ing? Weren't having a political de- 
bate or putting out a fire, were you?” 


Mrs. Foghorn: “Oh, no! That was 
only Mr. Foghorn reasoning with the 
children on the subject of keeping 


quiet.”—Judge. 

A young teacher, whose efforts to 
explain elementary anatomy had been 
discouraging, at last asked in despair: 
“Well, I wonder if any boy here can 


tell me what the spinal cord really 
is?” She was met by a row of blank 
and irresponsive faces, till one small 
voice piped up: “The spine cord is 
What runs through you. Your head 
sits on one end and you sit on the 
other.”"—N. Y. Sun. 

An American doctor had a_bath- 
room of white marble, with a music- 
box in it. An English friend came to 
visit him, and when he escorted his 
guest to the bathroom, the doctor 


turned on the music-box to give him 
a pleasant surprise. Afterwards the 
doctor asked: “How did you like my 
music-box?” Said his guest with 
disgust: “Bah! The old thing played 
‘God Save the King,’ and I had to 
stand up the whole time I was trying 
to bathe!” 


FOR A NATIONAL CHILD-LABOR 
LAW. 





Governor Guild of Massachusetts 


says: ‘We in Massachusetts take care 
of our children and of our _ public 
schools. How about the coal mines 


{ Pennsylvania? How about the cot- 
ton mills of the States with fine anti- 
child labor laws but no adequate en- 
Why does capital for cot- 
ton mills seeking dividends leave the 
States where there are laws safeguard- 
ing child labor, and go to States where 
there is either no law or no enforce- 
of the law? Frankly, why 
should we fear national prohibition of 
child labor? Why should not a nation- 
al law wipe out this inhumane—I had 
almost said inhuman—line of cleavage 
between States? If it is a menace to 
American citizenship that an uneducat- 
ed child should be forced out of the 
schools and into the mill or sweat shop 
in New York, it is equally a menace 
that that child’s life should be so 
dwarfed and starved in any part of 
the United States.” 








dressed woman. 





MissM. F. FISK 


144 TREMONT SPREET 


Is showing advauced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 


Also a stock of splendid Gloves, in correct 
lengths, styles and colors. 
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